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Punctate basophilia occurs especially in anaemias produced by toxic
substances. It is often a well-marked feature in chronic lead-poison-
ing ; it may then occur when there is little anaemia, and its presence
is sometimes of value in diagnosis. It is met with in pernicious
anaemia and may be produced experimentally by various haemolytic
poisons. Punctate basophilia may be associated with polychromato-
philia in the same corpuscle, and the appearance is as if the one
condition sometimes passes into the other, the diffuse basophilia
becoming less marked as the granules become more distinct. It
would seem that punctate basophilia is an abnormality produced in
most cases by toxic action on the erythroblasts, as these show the
condition as well as the erythrocytes. In part it represents a granular
change in the basophil substance of the young erythrocytes, but in
some conditions the granules are found to give a distinct prussian blue
reaction for iron, from which the cells have been termed siderocytes.
Such basophilic iron- contain ing inclusions (Pappenheimer bodies) are
found in the red cells especially in some forms of acquired hseinolytic
anaemia but also in lead poisoning, and they become much more
abundant after splenectomy (McFadzean and Davis). They probably
represent interference with the incorporation of iron in the proto-
porphyrin molecule.
Cabot's 6 Ring-bodies.' Special interest is attached to the ring-bodies
described by Cabot, and thought by him to represent nuclear remains. They
are outlined by continuous threads which usually form rings, but also loops,
figures of eight and rosettes ; occasionally granules are present along the course
of the threads. The corpuscles in which they lie are usually polychromatic
or show punctate basophilia. They are met with especially in pernicious anaemia
but occur also in other forms of anaemia. Ring-bodies are usually supposed
to be comparatively rare, but McCluskie was able to demonstrate them in eight
successive cases of pernicious ansemia.
(E) Presence of Erythroblasts. The term erythroblast is used
throughout in the general sense to mean nucleated red blood cells of
all types. Those present in normal marrow are called normoblasts
and those found when there is a deficiency of the liver principle are
called megaloblaste. Nucleated red corpuscles, which normally are
present hi the adult only in the marrow, appear in the circulating
blood in a variety of conditions.
Normoblasts are of about the size of an ordinary red corpuscle
or a little larger, and have a single spherical nucleus which is
very rich in chromatin and thus stains very deeply. The nucleus
may show a coarse reticulum of deeply staining chromatin, or it
may appear very dense and practically homogeneous, the latter being
the common appearance of the smaller nuclei, which are met with in
the more mature erythroblasts (Fig. 2930). The nucleus may be
fragmented into two or more rounded pyknotic portions. Normoblasts
may appear in the blood in various types of anaemia. Occasionally
a large number appear somewhat suddenly in the circulation ; such
an occurrence is known as a < blood-crisis,' and it usually indicates a